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Rev.  xxi.  :  i."  And  I  saiv  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  are  passed  away:  and  the 
sea  is  no  more." 


"And  the  sea  is  no  more."  That  is  a  strange  symbol 
of  a  better  day,  and  yet  not  so  very  strange  at  the  present 
moment.  With  memories  of  "Titanic,"  "Empress"  and 
"Lusitania"  fresh  and  IjKediiig,  with  the  tragic  side  of  the 
sea  brought  so  closely  home  to  lis,  it  is  not  ditTicult  for  us 
lo  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  writer  who,  in  his  vision 
of  the  new  earth,  found  no  plac<>  for  tin   sea  with  its  loneli- 


♦^ragedy. 

this  book  of  Revela- 

In  this  he  is  at  one 

The  very  language 

T      ancient  prophets 


ness    its  restlessness  and  it 

3ut  the  point  is  that  th 
tion  did  see  a  new  earth  in 
with  the  whole  movement  o 
he  uses  is  found  in  the  book  oi  . 

of  Israel  were  emphatically  men  of  ho^o.  Not  that  they 
were  blind  to  the  sinister  side  of  life  or  deaf  to  the  cry  of 
human  wrong  and  sufTering.  They  saw  with  clear  penetrat- 
ing gaze  the  evil  in  the  world.  They  dwelt  in  no  Fool's 
Paradise  or  house  of  dreams.  They  lived  in  close  touch 
with  the  realities  of  life,  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  sorrow  of  the  world,  but  spite  of  all  this  they  never 
lost  heart  nor  allowed  hope  to  vanish  away.  And  they 
were  able  to  take  this  attitude  because  they  were  convinced 
of  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  the  Almighty. 
What  God  had  begun  could  not  end  in  utter  failure. 

The  same  hopeful  and  expectant  attitude  is  found 
also  in  the  New  Testament.  The  chief  authorization  for 
it  is  found  in  the  prayer  that  Christ  taught  His  disciples 
lo  pray:  "Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  But  the  apostles  manifest 
it  constantly.  Paul  affirms  the  "hope  that  the  creation 
itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God."  The 
writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  reviews  the  history  of 
his  people,  tells  of  the  deeds  wrought  and  the  sufferings 
borne  by  heroic  souls,  and  at  the  end  of  this  review  says: 
"And  these  all  having  had  witness  borne  to  them  through 
their  faith  re(.ei\ed  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided 
some  better  Ihiiij;  for  us,  that  apart  from  us  they  should 


not  be  made  perfect."  Peter  speaking  to  Christian  men 
whose  faith  was  being  tested  by  persecution  says:  "But 
inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings  rejoice, 
that  at  the  revelation  of  his  glory  also  ye  may  rejoice  with 
exceeding  joy."  The.,  the  book  of  Revelation,  while  it  has 
many  tragic  aspects,  is  not  a  tragedy.  A  tragedy  always 
has  a  mournful  outcome.  It  ends  in  sadness.  So  the  play 
of  Othello  finishes  with  the  death  of  Desdcmona,  and  the 
suicide  of  Othello.  The  play  of  Hamlet  ends  with  the 
taking  off  of  the  distraught  Ophelia,  and  the  melancholy 
Dane  himself.  But  the  book  of  Revelation  with  its  great 
drama  of  human  history,  with  its  references  to  war,  famine 
and  pestilence,  with  its  description  of  fierce  beasts  and 
malicious  devils  brings  us  at  last  to  a  sight  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  the  new  Jerusalem:  "Coming 
down  out  ol  heaven  from  God,  made  ready  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband."  ^^  . 

Such  then  is  the  Bible  view  of  history.      Ihcre  is  to  be 
a  new  he   vcn  and  a  new  earth.     Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter 
has  pointed  out  there  are  two  Greek  words  which  we  trans- 
late by  the  word  "new."     "One  of  these,"  he  says,  "relates 
to  time,  the  other  relates  to  quality.     The  one  would  be 
applied  to  what  had  recently  come  into  existence,  the  other 
to  what  shewed  fresh  features."     It  is  the  latter  word  that 
is  used  in  the  expression  "a  new  earth."     It  is  not  that 
this  world  is  going  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence  and  an 
entirely    strange    world    brought    into    being.     This    globe 
in  which  we  live,  this  human  society  of  ours  is  to  take  on  a 
new  quality.     The  mountains,  the  valleys,  the  plains,  the 
flowers,  the  birds,   the  trees  will  still  be  here.     Men  and 
women  and  children  will  still  be  the  inhibitants.     But  a  new 
order  will  have  set  in.     The  language  used  is  very  strong. 
"Death  shall  be  no  more,  neither  shall  there  be  mourning, 
nor  crying,  nor  pain  any  more,  the  first  things  are  passed 
away  "     There  is  one   phrase  there   that  startles  us  does 
it  not?     "Death  shall  be  no  more."     What  does  that  mean? 
That  the  physical  change  we  call  death  shall  cease?     No, 
but  that  death  shall  cease  to  be  death  in  the  old  mournful 
seii.^e.     There  shall  be  such  an   interblending  of   the   seen 
and  the  unseen  that  we  shall  no  longer  feel  that  the  dead 
are  not  with  us.     Here  and  there  even  now  we  find  men 
and  women  to  whom  death  has  ceased  to  be  death.     They 
do  not  think  of  their  beloved  ones  as  having  passed  out  of 
existence.     Now  what  a  few  feel  shall  some  day  be  shared 
by  all.     "There  shall  be  no  more  death." 


Does  all  this  seem  to  be  a  mere  dream,  a  beautiful 
fantasy,  but  only  a  fantasy?  This  is  a  question  that  con- 
stantly obtrudes  itself  and  never  more  persistently  than 
now  wh.  \  to  the  ordinary  woes  of  life  there  is  added  the 
immense  horror  of  a  world  wide  war.  Men  cannot  refrain 
from  asking  themselves  the  question,  how  can  we  see  visions, 
and  what  use  to  dream  dreams?  What  possibility  can  there 
h^  of  a  ^reat  woild  life  that  will  at  all  correspond  with  the 
glowing   descriptions  of   prophet   and   seer? 

In  that  new  earth  there  would  be  full  satisfaction  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  body.  There  would  be  neither  hunger, 
nor  thirst,  nor  nakedness,  nor  disease.  The  natural  afifec- 
tions  would  be  normally  and  nobly  exercised.  Good  men 
would  mate  with  good  women  av^  their  children  would 
be  well-born  The  intellectual  life  Id  have  due  honour. 
There  woula  no  longer  ignorance  or  the  brutality  that 
has  its  roots  in  ignorance.  The  mora!  and  spiritual  would 
have  the  fullest  recognition.  The  people  would  be  so 
conscious  of  the  reality  of  God  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  say,  "Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
he  shall  dwell  with  them."  This,  in  barest  outline,  is 
what  is  included  in  the  new  earth.  How  can  we  dare  to 
hope  for  it? 

It  is  a  wholesome  method  of  thinking  to  argue  from 
the  actual  to  the  possil)le,  to  make  the  thing  that  has  actually 
been  done  our  standing-ground  from  which  to  look  at  the 
thing  that  may  be  done.  There  was  a  time  in  ou'  Canadian 
history  when  the  great  prairie  stretches  betwet.i  the  lake 
region  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  looked  upon  as  fit 
for  nothing  save  to  be  the  feeding-ground  of  coun'  jss 
herds  of  buffalo,  the  hunting-ground  of  a  few  tribes  of 
Indians,  but  when  the  first  prairie  farmer  had  raised  his 
first  crop  of  wheat,  the  gold  of  that  harvest  flung  its  radi- 
ance over  all  the  boundh  ss  space  and  into  all  the  future  of 
the  West.  The  actual  revealed  the  possible.  Let  this 
personal  experience  illustrate  the  same  point.  I  can  well 
remember  the  effect  upon  my  mind  of  meeting  with  a  certain 
coloured  man,  a  member  of  the  first  company  of  Jubilee 
Singers.  We  sat  at  table  together  in  a  very  hospitable  home. 
Up  till  then  I  had  shared  the  feeling  of  many  that  there 
was  no  future  for  the  African,  that  he  was  but  a  child  and 
and  wayward  child  at  that,  and  that  for  him  there  was 
the  irrevocable  destiny,  "A  servant  of  servants  shalt  thou 
be."  But  as  I  listened  to  this  man,  and  found  in  him 
knowledge   and   wisdom    and   a   broad   outlook   upon  life. 


there  came  a  new  light  upon  the  entire  problem,  a  light 
that  shone  upon  the  old  slaveholdinR  states  of  the  South 
and  sent  its  illuminating  rays  into  the  hear'  of  Africa  itself. 
A  whole  continent  was  lit  up  by  that  one       imple. 

The  same  method  may  kindle  in  our  hearts  hope  for 
the  future  of  humanity.  Tlierc  are  samples  of  the  new- 
earth  here  now.  From  the  nanow  circle  of  my  own  acquaint- 
ance I  could  pick  out  individuals  and  families  so  radiant 
with  health,  so  aglow  with  goodness,  that  were  they  to  be 
brought  together  in  one  community  they  would  form  a 
miniature  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  is  because  we  see  in 
individuals  and  in  occasional  groups  the  new  nature,  the 
nobler  aspect  of  life,  that  we  can  no  longer  think  that  the 
regeneration    of   huini  nity    a    thing    altogether    incredible. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  practical  cjuestion.  Why 
is  it  that  the  better  day  is  so  far  off?  We  look  arounf*. 
us  and  we  see  great  areas  of  darkness  and  misery.  We 
see  people  whose  life  has  in  it  no  beauty,  no  happiness. 
We  find  many  who  are  so  oppressed  with  ills  and  woes 
that  they  are  asking  the  question,  Is  Hfe  worth  living? 
Age  follows  age,  the  generations  come  and  go,  and  still 
men  are  debating  whether  the  world  is  getting  better  or 
worse.  We  find  that  there  is  sorrow,  and  crying  and  pain. 
We  look  into  the  parts  of  the  world  where  civilization  has 
v.'on  its  proudest  triumphs  and  we  see  poverty,  disease, 
wretchedness.  There  are  places  so  dark  and  squalid  that 
we  do  not  need  to  go  into  the  next  world  to  find  a  hell, 
we  find  it  right  here.  Why  is  this?  Wha^  is  it  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  world,  welfare  and  happiness?  The 
difficulty  lies  either  in  God  or  in  man. 

It  is  not  in  God,  and  not  in  the  world  he  has  made. 
This  is  a  very  good  world,  a  very  beautiful  world.  This 
has  been  impressed  on  me  afresh  during  this  last  week. 
I  have  been  at  my  summer  home  for  a  little  while,  and 
there  came  upon  me  with  new  force  the  sense  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  the  largeness  of  this  generosity.  The 
grass  was  sending  up  its  millions  of  tender  shoots.  The 
trees — maple,  oak,  hickory,  butternut,  birch,  willow — were 
pouring  out  a  tide  of  many-tinted  verdure.  The  great 
bird  family  were  out  .a  full  chorus.  What  variety  of  note, 
what  exquisite  colours  in  the  plumage!  I  planted  seed  in 
the  ground,  and  thou  it  ol  Him  who  having  first  given 
me  a  tiny  seed  takes  it  from  me  saying,  Leave  it  with  me 
a  while  and  I  will  give  it  back  to  you  again  thirtv.  "cty, 
and  even  a  hundred-fold.     And  I  "said  to  myself'       .s  is 
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surely  a  Rood  world.  Why  should  not  nicu  V>  happy? 
Tht'u  my  mind  wtnt  haik  to  tht-  ),'rfat  litiis  and  1  ihouRlit 
of  the  evil  lliiu};s  that  were  tiure,  the  uj;1iness  the  ■Acjualor 
and  tlie  misery,  and  from  there  ..cross  tiie  sia  my  thonjrht 
went  to  the  lon^;  stretch  of  hattle-liehls  and  all  the  ^i  le- 
some  sights  that  were  to  he  seen  there,  and  I  knew  tli  it 
while  there  was  happiness  in  the  world,  the  world  was  not 
happy.  Rut  I  could  not  see  that  (lod  was  to  hiame.  If 
not  He  then  the  cause  of  the  evil  lies  in  man. 

There  are  at  least  three  facts  in  hutuau  nature  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  regeneration  of  society  and  these 
are    Ignorance,    Sloth    and    Selfishness. 

Ignorance  is  an  obstacle.  Men  sulTer  because  they 
do  not  know.  The  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Ignorance  i ;  alvays  a  handicap  but  it  is  especially  so  when 
life  becomes  complex  as  it  does  in  our  modern  civilization. 
The  savage  may  be  untutored  without  any  great  peril  or 
loss;  but  the  man  or  woman  who  lives  in  a  twentieth  ceutury 
city  cannot  afford  to  be  iguorant.  He  must  know  now  to 
live,  what  to  eat  and  now  to  eat  it,  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Whom  to  live  with  and  how  to  live  with  tliun. 
But  what  woeful  ignorance  there  is  in  all  these  matters, 
and  especially  the  last.  What  a  world  of  prejudice,  hate, 
and  incipient  war  there  is  in  the  mere  fact  that  people  are 
ignorant  of  each  other!  How  few  there  are  who  have  any 
sense  of  their  relationship  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  and 
have  been  educated  ic  think  of  themselves  as  part  of  the 
great  family  of  mankind.  The  words  of  Whittier  are 
still   true: 

"The  world  sits  at  tin-  fitt  of  Cliii--t 
Unknowing,  blind,  and  imconsolcd," 

vSloth  is  an  obstacle.  The  world  ^s  a  good  wo*  '  *'or 
the  worker,  but  it  is  not  a  good  world  for  the  mat.  ,  ">  is 
lazy.  God  r,Ives  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  Ci  tcr, 
but  the  sower  must  sow  the  seed  before  the  bread  can  be 
eaten.  There  are  apparent  exceptions,  but  the  law  stands 
fast:  "If  any  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat."  There 
is  poverty,  there  is  wretchedness,  simply  because  men  and 
women  in  the  f'  .  s  of  their  youth  have  refused  to  face  their 
task.  They  have  sought  the  short  cut,  the  easy  road.  They 
have  lounged  by  the  way-side  when  they  should  have  been 
bravely  marching  forward. 

Selfishness  is  an  obstacle,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all. 
It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  look  at  things  upon  a  small  scale. 
From  the  efTect  of  wind  upon  a  mill-pond  you  can  get  some 
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idea  of  the  effect  of  a  hurricane  upon  the  ocean.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  selfishness  mars  things  you  need  to  look 
only  at  a  single  household.  There  may  be  only  one  member 
of  that  household  that  is  selfish,  but  he  is  enough  to  spoil 
everything.  He  rises  in  the  morning  at  the  time  that 
pleases  himself  the  best,  he  comes  in  at  night  whenever 
it  suits  him.  He  never  takes  into  account  the  happiness 
of  other  members  of  the  family.  He  gives  no  sign  of  appre- 
ciation when  things  are  to  his  liking,  he  is  swift  to  find  fault 
when  they  do  not  suit  him.  One  such  inmate  can  mar  the 
peace  of  all.  And  as  with  the  household  so  with  society 
and  with  the  world  at  large.  It  is  selfishness  that  turns 
this  fair  world  into  a  place  of  wretchedness  and  despair 
for  countless  thousands.  There  are  men  who  grow  rich 
by  making  life  hard  for  their  brother-men.  There  are 
people  who  get  their  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  the  happiness 
and  virtue  of  others.  There  are  ambitious  men  who  climb 
to  fame  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow  human  beings. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  could  eliminate  from  the 
world  these  three  factors,  Ignorance,  Sloth  and  Selfishness, 
you  would  begin  to  see  at  once  the  shining  towers  of  the 
heavenly  city,  the  new  Jerusalem?  Imagine  this  world 
peopled  by  a  race  of  human  beings  who  were  intelligent, 
full  of  energy,  and  animated  by  love.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good   world  to  live  in? 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  War 
to  this  whole  matter  of  human  progress.  Can  a  thing 
which  is  so  repulsive,  which  has  connected  with  it  such 
awful  horrors,  can  it  in  any  conceivable  way  help  to  bring 
nearer  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth?  This  resolves 
itself  into  the  further  question:  Can  it  in  any  way  remove 
Ignorance,  Sloth  and  Selfishness? 

Take  the  first.  Has  War  any  educational  value? 
I  think  we  may  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  that,  especially 
if  the  war  be  on  a  large  scale  both  as  to  the  size  of  the  arena 
and  the  number  of  combatants.  One  of  the  most  baneful 
forms  of  ignorance  is  ignorance  of  our  fellow-men,  the 
ignorance  that  we  call  narrowness.  Now  War  has  a  tendency 
to  remove  that.  Say  what  you  will  of  it  one  thing  is  sure, 
it  brings  men  together.  They  become  acquainted  in  two 
v/ays — as  enemies,  and  as  comrades  and  allies.  You  may 
say  of  the  first  of  these  that  it  is  a  very  poor  and  a  very 
sad  way  of  coming  together,  this  shooting,  bayoneting, 
and  bomb-throwing,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  without  value. 
We  will  say  nothing  at  all  of  the  advantage  it  will  be  to 


our  men  to  have  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Germans, 
but  wc  arc  not  in  dcubt  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Ger- 
mans, in  whcse  eyes  John  Bull  has  been  a  monster,  an  ogre, 
a  grotesque  mixture  of  cowardice,  selfishness  and  brutality, 
to  have  a  m.ore  intimate  knowledge  of  the  British  people, 
even  though  that  knowledge  come  through  facing  each 
other  in  the  line  of  battle,  or  dying  side  by  side  in  the  beds 
of  the  hospital.  As  to  the  other  form  of  bringing  men 
together  as  ■  omrades  and  allies,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  advantage  there  is  in  that.  There  will  be  a  great 
allaying  of  class  prejudice  when  the  son  of  the  wealthy 
man  and  the  son  of  the  poor  man  sleep  together  in  the 
trenches  and  touch  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  march — 
and  world  knowledge,  the  broad  cosmopolitan  view  of  life, 
will  be  marvellously  increased  by  the  fact  that  Britain 
in  all  its  wide-spread  realms  India,  Australia,  Canada  is 
linked  in  one  cause  with  France,  Russia,  Belgium  and 
Italy.  So  war,  dreadful  as  it  is,  is  not  without  its  value  as 
a  disperser  of  at  least  one  kind  of  ignorance  which  might 
be  removed  before  the  incoming  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new   earth. 

Has  War  any  stimulating  value?  Does  it  rouse  men 
from  sloth?  Does  it  brace  them  to  activity?  Does  it 
call  into  play  dormant  energies^  It  certainly  does  for  the 
men  who  are  active!}'  engaged.  On  the  physical  side  there 
is  a  wonderful  renaissance.  Men  straighten  themselves 
up.  Their  shoulders  broaden.  Thev  rise  early.  They 
are  capable  of  long  marches.  They  sleep  well.  (Jn  the 
mental  side  there  is  also  a  new  impulse.  Men  learn  to  do 
things,  to  see  the  relation  of  means  to  ends.  To  realize 
this  you  have  only  to  place  side  by  side  two  pictures — 
that  of  a  body  of  young  men  lounging  and  slouching  at  a 
street  corner,  and  that  of  the  same  young  men  after  six 
months  of  military  drill  forms  erect,  eyes  bright  and 
eager,  the  whole  nature  turned  up  to  a  new  standard  of 
efficiency.  So  much  for  the  soldier.  What  of  those  who 
are  not  soldiers?  Is  there  no  stimulating  of  their  energies? 
It  seems  to  me  there  is.  The  very  disorganization,  the 
breaking  up  of  old  routines  that  war  brings  must  have  an 
arousing  influence  upon  the  people. 

Has  war  any  rebuke  for  Selfishness?  It  surely  has. 
It  seems  to  me  that  just  love  perhaps  is  its  highest  value. 
The  one  virtue  that  leaps  supremely  into  light  is  the  virtue 
of  self-sacrifice.  The  one  thing  that  seems  to  be  an  absolute 
incongruity  is  the  selfish  soldier.     You  might  as  well  speak 
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of  a  black  whiteness,  a  stenchful  fragrance,  an  unholy  saint. 
The  ideal  soldier  must  be  wise,  must  be  brave,  must  be  strong, 
must  be  patient,  and  —  this  above  all— must  be  unselfish. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  soldier  who  sneaked  behind 
a  comrade  when  the  bullets  were  coming,  or  drank  the 
water-jug  dry  and  left  his  companion  to  suffer  thirst,  or 
clamored  to  have  his  wound  dressed  before  his  comrade 
had  a  chance?  Such  a  man  would  be  looked  upori  with 
abhorrence.  He  would  be  drummed  out  of  the  regiment. 
Then  again  what  a  spectacle  we  have  of  self-sacrifice  in 
men  who  put  to  one  side  their  business  interests,  their 
professional  prospects,  their  home  delights  and  go  marching 
forth  to  the  place  of  peril.  Think  too  of  the  multitude 
of  women  that  are  laying  aside  their  pleasure  in  order  that 
they  may  be  of  some  service  in  the  great  emergency,  and 
forget  not,  O  forget  not,  that  which  is  perhaps  the 
noblest  sacrifice  of  all,  the  surrender  by  parents  of  their 
sons,  by  wives  of  their  husbands,  to  the  hardships  and 
deadly  perils  of  war  by  land  and  se£.  There  is  tr-.th  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky  the  historian : 

That  which  invests  war,  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  that  attend  it, 
with  a  certain  moral  grandeur  is  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  it  elicits. 
With  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Church,  it  is  the  sphere  in 
which  mercenary  motives  have  least  sway,  in  which  performance  is 
least  weighed  and  measured  by  strict  obligation,  in  which  a  disin- 
terested enthusiasm  has  most  scope.  A  battlefield  is  the  scene  of 
deeds  of  self-sacrifice  so  transcendent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dra- 
matic, that  in  spite  of  all  its  horrors  and  crimes  it  awakens  the  most 
passionate     moral  enthusiasm. 

Spite  of  the  brutality,  the  fearful  destruction  of  property, 
the  heavy  mortgaging  of  the  future,  the  hideous  wounding 
and  maiming,  the  farewells  to  the  dying  and  mournings  for 
the  dead,  war  does  this — it  turns  up  to  the  gaze  of  men  and 
angels  the  undying  splf;-'dour  of  the  sacrificial  spirit  and 
the  sacrificial  deed.  This  surely  cannot  be  without  its 
influence  upon  the  coming  time.  Is  it  nothing  to  Britain 
in  all  her  wide  spread  dominions  that  a  million  of  her  sons 
directly,  and  millions  of  her  sons  and  daughters  indirectly, 
should  have  it  burned  into  their  very  souls  that  the  vilest 
thing  in  all  this  world  is  selfishness,  and  the  noblest  is 
sacrifice?  Will  it  not  be  forever  harder  for  us  in  our  busi- 
ness and  in  our  politics  to  bend  the  knee  to  Mammon,  and 
to  make  the  maxim  "Look  out  for  Number  One,"  the  lord 
and  guide  of  our  lives? 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  even  War  may 
clear    the    way    for    hunnniity    to   reach   the    new   day,    the 
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heavenly  city.  It  is  a  terrible  road,  but  it  is  not  a  strange 
one.  Ascent  by  suffering  is  an  old  method,  and  it  has  its 
sublitnest  illustration  in  Him  who  is  the  leader  of  souls, 
the  captain  of  our  salvation.  If  then  in  this  our  day  and 
generation  we  in  some  light  measure  share  with  Him  in 
His  travail  of  soul,  let  u?  also  share  with  Him  in  the  light 
which  shining  in  the  future  pours  its  radiance  back  upon 
every  painful  step,  every  drop  of  bloody  sweat,  every  stroke 
of  the  chastising  rod.  It  is  the  light  of  the  city  which 
hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  upon 
it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it. 


